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WISHING YOU A HAPPY 


CHRISTMAS 


Christmas 


In the hush of the holy Christmas morn, 
In the silver starshine the cattle lay, 
And talked of the time when Christ was born 
At Bethlehem, in their own quiet way; 
And told—alas! that such things should be— 
Of men’s cruel deeds, and their tyranny. 


Said the old Brown Cow, in a musing tone, 
As she looked around with her gentle eyes, 
“T don’t think the world has much kinder grown, 
Though children are said to be wondrous 
wise: 
Tis just as hard to the poor beasts still 
As it was when the Christ Child brought good- 
will.” 


‘“°Tis a very long time ago since then,” 


Said the lame Black Horse with a patient 
sigh, 
‘A long, long time, but the sons of men 
Are so slow in learning the reason why 
The Holy Child in a manger lay 
Amid the cattle that Christmas Day.” 


“But we know the reason,” the Old Dog cried, 
As he licked the wounds that were smarting 
still, | 
Where a cruel kick had hurt his side: 
“Tt was meant, I am sure, to bring good- 
will, 
Twas a link ’twixt the Highest and the least 
To strengthen the bond ’twixt man and beast. 


“Ere the three wise men with their gifts drew 
near 

To worship the Babe in that lowly shrine, 
The low of the cattle fell on His ear, 

And their eyes fell first on His face Divine; 
And His weleome—first to the Lord of All— 
Was that of the beasts in a cattle stall!” 

—From the Romsey Advertiser, 
Army of Kindness, 


Because there will be many readers of this 
paper who did not see our Christmas paper of 
last year I am venturing to repeat two valuable 
Christmas poems that it would not hurt us to 
read many times. The old legend that we have 
all heard that the cattle are allowed to speak 
Christmas at midnight was probably the origin 
of the first poem, but I have been thinking, if they 
could speak, that in many of the stables in this 
country and in other countries what they would 
say would be a ery for help and for justice to the 
God of all created things. 


When we consider the benefit that every one 
without exception, man, woman or child, has 
received from some one or more of these, our 
fourfooted friends and helpers, and how little 
they are considered, it is heartrending to us who 
know of the cruelties practised on them. It is 
only this week that I heard from what I had 
reason to believe a reliable source, that out of a 
car that came from Maine containing cattle there 
were ten dead calves taken that had probably 
been trampled under foot by the larger cattle. 
These things ought not to be. 


I was looking in a book on the subject of the 
need of help for animals that was published many 
years ago. I found that in 1888 the Toronto 
Humane Society published a most interesting 
book in which these same wrongs that are going 
on now were mentioned and people were begged 
and entreated to consider them, and try to have 
them remedied. The transportation of cattle, 
the use of old horses when they should be taken 
from work, the cruelties practised on dogs and 
cats, the shooting of birds and the robbing of 
birds’ nests, and many other cruelties that we are 
still hearing of as being carried on not in the 
savage or uncivilized countries, but right here in 
our own state, make discouraging reading. 
How far have we advanced, how shall we ever 
advance when so many people who keep horses, 
dogs and cats, and who though fond of their own, 
take no interest whatever in the welfare of others? 
There are hundreds of such men and women right 
here in Greater Boston.—A. H. S. 
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Christmas Legend 


Christmas morn, the legends say, 
Even the cattle kneel to pray, 

Even the beasts of wood and field 
Homage to Christ the Saviour yield. 


Horse and cow and woolly sheep 

Wake themselves from their heavy sleep, 
Bending heads and knees to Him 

Who came to earth in a stable dim. 


Far away in the forest dark, 
Creatures timidly wake and hark, 
Feathered bird and furry beast 
Turn their eyes to the mystic East. 


Loud at the dawning, Chanticleer 
Sounds his note, the rest of the year; 
But Christmas Eve the whole night long 
Honoring Christ, he sings his song. 


Christmas morn, the legends say, 

Even the cattle kneel to pray. 

Even the wildest beast afar 

Knows the light of the Saviour’s star. 
—Author Unknown. 


The Appeal for the Horses’ Christmas 


The call has gone out for the funds wherewith 
to provide a “Merry Christmas” for horses. 
If we who started this idea 12 years ago had 
planned it simply as an advertising scheme to 
draw attention to the League, we would not 
have continued it year after year. During the 
first few years of this Christmas work we went 
in our car (Mr. Smith and myself) with the men, 
in order to determine for ourselves whether or 
not it was of practical value. When one of our 
agents came out of a large boarding stable 
where a number of pedlar’s horses were kept, 
he remarked that this “was one of the best Christ- 
mas charities ever thought of’’—but the owner 
of the stable, who was very grateful for what we 
had done, went further and said, ‘‘the best.’ 

A visit to these stables was educational. Some 
of them were poor looking buildings—others 
looked comfortable and prosperous—yet it was 
in one of the best looking stables, where on the 
first floor we found well-cared-for horses, that 


we discovered on the second floor, fastened in a 
dark corner (not even in a stall), a wretched white 
horse, belonging to a poor man who could not 
even hire a stall for him. We bought the old 
horse then and there. 

Stables are being turned into garages, yet 
there are still many horses to be found, particu- 
larly among the pedlars, and the agent we con- 
stantly employ looking up horses that ought to 
be taken from work will find plenty of them that 
need and deserve our Christmas help. Through 
this entrance into the stables and sheds—where 
he is welcome because he is bringing help—he 
will discover, as he always has, old, feeble horses, 
unfit for work for various reasons, which, if our 
friends are kind enough to provide the money 
this year as they have in the past, we shall pur- 
chase and release from their toilsome, weary 
lives. 


We hope for a generous response this year to 
our Christmas appeal for the horses. Every 
dollar of it is used for this purpose. If we have 
enough to more than cover our Christmas work 
for the horses, it will be used conscientiously 
for our Old Horse Fund as we need it later in the 
year, which fund has been very low recently, 
but, like the “‘widow’s cruse of oil,” so far in 
its history has never reached the very last dollar. 
—Anna Harris Smith. 


The Christmas dinner to horses means a full 
feed of grain and in stables where there are 
special cases of need our drivers leave a generous 
supply that will last several days. 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


Uncle Rufus’s Christmas 


Mr. Rufus Bourne and his wife sat in the 
large, sunny room which served both as sitting 
and dining room, at the close of their noonday 
meal. Mr. Bourne’s face, always rather stern, 
looked fairly grim and cross. Mrs. Bourne, a 
gentle little woman, was just folding up a letter, 
which she laid on the table. 

“Tf there’s one blessin’ above another I’ve 
given special thanks for, it’s that we’ve got 
no children to pester us,’ said Mr. Bourne, 
with a groan; “and now to think of having a 
-whole brood of ’em and a dog put off onto us 
this way—it’s enough to make a man go and live 
in a desert. The house will be turned topsy- 
turvy, and I won’t have a whole tool on the place 
in a week after they come.” 

“Well, Rufus,’ said Mrs. Bourne, sighing, 
as she looked about at her neat and orderly room, 
“T can’t help sayin’ it seems like a dreadful task, 
but when your only sister is so sick and must go 
away, and there’s no other place for the children, 
it seems like a duty, and you know, husband, 
we've no right to go against duty.” 


Mr. Bourne uttered a sound between a grunt 
and a groan. 

“Of course I don’t want Sister Martha to 
die, and if she can’t get well without the children 
and that dog coming here, they must come, I 
s’pose, and we must bear it.” 

“Your sister’s children have always been 
called good,” began Mrs. Bourne, with an 
attempt to present a brighter view of the case. 

‘Good!’ snapped Mr. Bourne. ‘“So’s every- 
body’s children. Did you ever hear of a child 
that wasn’t the cutest, and best, and handsomest 
in the world? I never did. When I see a good 
child I’ll believe in one.”’ 

“Well, husband, perhaps Martha’s brought 
hers up better’n most mothers; we shall see.” 

“Oh, yes, we’ll see soon enough,” and rising 
with another groan, Mr. Bourne went out to 
the barn. | 

One week later saw a tearful leave-taking at 
Mr. May’s city home. Uncle Rufus had come 
to take the four children back with him to spend 
the winter at the farm. 

‘“‘T would never have asked you, brother,” said 
Mrs. May, faintly, “if I hadn’t the comfort of 
knowing they are good children. Josephine, 
though only eleven, is a real little mother to the 
rest, and as steady as a clock, and Edgar, two 
years younger than she, is just as faithful. 
Jessie and little Tom are full of life and fun, but 
they mind Josephine as well as they do me, so 
does Prince our dog—and we all love him. He 
is one of the family.” 

“Well, well, Martha, don’t worry. I daresay 
we'll jog along together after a fashion,” said Mr. 
Bourne, not unkindly. “You must hurry up and 
get well.’ Then he cut short the leave-taking as 
much as possible, hurried the children into his 
big carryall and drove off. | 

The children had been four weeks at the 
farmhouse, and Uncle Rufus had, so far, found 
no cause for complaint. None of the tools had 
been broken or even mislaid, and Josephine and 
Edgar had proved to be all their mother had said. 
Jessie was the most roguish and restless member 
of the family, but her disposition was so sweet no 
one could help loving her, and Prince was a 
wonderfully good dog, even Uncle Rufus had 
been detected one day in patting him onthe head. 
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Once Jessie had been fished out of the horse 
manger, into which she had fallen from the hay- 
loft; and once she had locked her little brother in 
the pantry, then gone away and forgotten him; 
but Aunt Hannah had found him, before he had 
time to get frightened, deeply engaged in trying 
to devour a whole pan of doughnuts, and the 
only bad result was a slight attack of indigestion. 

The children certainly tried to be as good 
as they possibly could be, and Josephine, with 
her thoughtful ways, and Edgar, with his eager- 
ness to help uncle on the farm, were fast winning a 
warm place in the affections of both uncle and aunt. 

It was the week before Christmas. Josephine, 
Edgar, Jessie and little Tom were sitting in a 
semicircle on the hay in the loft consulting to- 
gether, and Prince was asleep beside them. This 
haymow was a fairyland,—a palace of delights to 
the city-bred children. The sun beating down on 
the steep roof of the barn tempered the cold, and 
nestled in the hay the children were as warm and 
happy as young kittens. | 

They had met today to consult about a very 
serious matter. Christmas had always been a 
great day with them, and now, although it was 
almost at hand, not one word had their uncle or 
aunt said about it. 

“You see,” Edgar was saying, ‘it will be 
lonesome enough anyway without papa and 
mamma, but not to have a Christmas tree will 
be too bad. Why, we have always had one, ever 
since I can remember.” 

“Oh, dear!”’ said Jessie, “I want a tree aw- 
fully.” 

““What’s the use of a tree, though, if there’s 
nothing to put on it?” said Edgar, gloomily. 
“There’s trees enough out in the pasture— 
oceans of ’em, and uncle has taken a load into the 
city this week, to sell. It was I put him up to it— 
he said he never thought of it before.” 

“Ask him to give us one, Edgar, oh, do! and 
then good Santa Claus will come and hang the 
presents on it.” 

“Oh, Santa Claus!”’ exclaimed Edgar, scorn- 
fully, ‘‘you needn’t expect Santa Claus, now 
papa and mamma are away.” 

“Why not?’ asked Jessie in a grieved tone. 
‘“‘Doesn’t Santa Claus ever go into the country?”’ 

“Now, children,” said Josephine, in her most 


grown-up and motherly manner, “don’t talk 
about what Santa Claus will do, but just think 
about what you can do yourselves. You know 
mamma says we must be sure we’re doing the - 
very best we can with what we’ve got before we 
wish for anything more.” 

“But we haven’t got anything,” objected 
Edgar. “I don’t see how we're going to get up a 
Christmas out of nothing.”’ 

“T think you might ask uncle for a tree,” said 
Josephine, thoughtfully, ‘he’s got so many of 
them; then you know Aunt Hannah gives us 
leave to take all the popcorn and apples we want, 
and we can string the corn and hang on the 
apples, and perhaps we could make some candy. 
We can’t expect a real good Christmas without 
papa and mamma, but it will be something to do 
this.” 

“T wanted a sled,” groaned Edgar; ‘‘mine is a 
regular old ramshackle, and ever so much too 
small for me; and I need rubber boots out here in 
the country—all the boys have them and I 
meant to give Prince a new collar.” 

‘“And I wanted a doll,” said Jessie. “‘ You 
know Polly Ann Maria got an awful bump, and 
now the sawdust keeps dropping out of her, and 
she’s so thin I can’t keep her clothes on—they 
slip off. Then I’ve read all my story books, and 
I ’spected Santa Claus would bring me a story 
book and some candy.” 

“Me want efelunt and a ’ittle cart and horse,”’ 
cried Tom, who had been listening earnestly. 

“Mamma said that we should not think of 
what we wanted on Christmas, but try to think 
of what other people want,’’ said Josephine. 
“She said the true Christmas spirit was not to 
take, but to give.” 

“But if we give, somebody’s got to take,” 
remarked the philosophical Edgar, ‘‘and I guess 
you’d be glad enough to take a warm coat for 
you told me last Sunday it was so cold riding to 
church that you wished you had a new coat.” 

“T wish,” said Josephine, ‘‘that we could give 
Aunt Hannah a new dress to wear to church and 
gloves and bonnet to match—for she does look 
pretty shabby.” 

“What could we give uncle?” said Edgar. 
‘““A new necktie? We always gave papa one, 
you know.” 
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‘“T’m afraid we can’t give anything,” said 
Josephine. ‘‘Mamma left me a little money, 
but she said it was only for necessary things, and 
that I must be very careful, because going to 
Florida would take every dollar papa could 
spare.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Jessie, ‘‘I wish we could 
have a real splendid. tree, all covered with 
presents. If we are very, very good don’t you 
think Santa Claus will find us here, Josephine?”’ 

Fortunately for Josephine, who was perplexed 
how to answer, the speckled hen, who had been 
perched upon a beam watching for an oppor- 
tunity to steal a nest, took this time to announce 
her presence, and flew, loudly squawking, down 
to the floor below, where she disturbed one or 
two more of her tribe, and for a few moments 
there was a dire commotion. When the noise 
had subsided, Aunt Hannah’s voice was heard 
calling the children to come in, and they scram- 
bled down the stairs and had a fine race to see 
who should get into the house first, little Tom 
beating by half a head, and Prince at his 
heels. 

As the sound of their voices died away there 
was a strange appearance in a dark corner of the 
haymow. Pretty nearly over the old cow’s stall a 
bundle of hay appeared to be rising up, but as it 
advanced into the light the hay fell away and 
revealed the face and form of Uncle Rufus. He 
shook himself like a big dog coming out of the 
water, and made his way down to the floor. He 
had a curious expression, half guilty, half amused, 
and pretty soon he began muttering to himself. 

“Santa Claus! Well, I vum! A heathen idea 
—Santa Claus can’t come in the country!” 
Then he uttered a subdued chuckle. ‘Sleds, 
and dolls, and books, and candy and toys, yes, 
and a dress formarm. Strange I never thought 
of getting a dress for marm before. Well, 
children do beat everything!’’ And Uncle Rufus, 
still in a sort of daze, pushed down absently a 
double supply of hay into the cow’s rack, and 
went into the house. 

The next day Mr. Bourne announced his 
intention of carrying another load of trees into 
the city, and Edgar asked if he might help, and if 
they could have one little one set up in the 
sitting-room., 


Josephine hastened to add that they didn’t 
want anything on it but pop corn and apples, 
and a little candy, if Aunt Hannah was willing 
they should make it, and she hurried Jessie out 
of the room just as she was beginning to say 
something about Santa Claus. 

When Mr. Bourne and Edgar brought in the tree, 
Mrs. Bourne and Josephine both exclaimed,— 

“My! what a big one. Why didn’t you get a 
smaller one?” 

“Tt will take miles of pop corn and half a barrel 
of apples to dress such a big one,” said Jessie. 

“T couldn’t help it,’ Edgar told his sister, 
confidentially. ‘I wanted a smaller one, but 
Uncle Rufus insisted on a big one. He said if 
we were going to have nothing but a tree, we’d 
better have a good big one, and so have some- 
thing to look at.” 

The day before Christmas was a very busy day. 
To be sure, Aunt Hannah had been forehanded 
and baked her pies and big plum pudding the day 
before that, but there was still much to do. 

Aunt Hannah took as much interest in it as 
the children themselves. She made hard ginger- 
bread, which she cut into a remarkable doll-like 
figure, which she called “ Jump-Jim-Crow,” and 
she tried her hand at an elephant for Tom out of 
the same material, observing that if he didn’t 
want to play with it he could eat it. Then she 
helped make corn balls, fastening in them loops 
of string to hang them up by. Jessie and little 
Tom were kept busy and out of the way stringing 
the popped corn to hang over the tree. Jessie 
was quite expert at it, but Tom strung a little, ate 
a little more and dropped a great deal on the 
floor, which Prince ate up. 

They had an early supper, and Mr. Bourne 
settled down behind his newspaper, a little more 
grim, Josephine thought, than ever. She feared 
that he was displeased about the tree, and she 
felt sorry she had encouraged it. She got Jessie 
and Tom off to bed as early as possible, then she 
and Edgar busied themselves putting festoons of 
feathery white corn all over the tree, hanging on 
the corn balls, apples and gingerbread toys, and 
making as much show with them all as possible. 

They were very quiet about it, so as not to 
disturb their uncle, who sat by the table. Aunt 
Hannah looked on and longed to help them, only 
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she thought her husband would think her so silly 
that she refrained. 

Next Edgar went to bed, and Josephine sat 
down to finish a dress she had been making for 
Polly Ann Maria, whose wounded body she had 
been healing with many patches. By and by she 
held it up for Aunt Hannah’s inspection. 

“Do you think it will do, Aunt Hannah? I 
am afraid the dress doesn’t fit very well,’’ she 
said, doubtfully, ‘‘and I couldn’t do anything 
with the face—she really needs a new head.” 

“Tt’s a great deal better than it was, dear,” 
said Aunt Hannah, with mild praise; “it won’t 
be dropping sawdust all over the house now, 
at any rate,”’ she added, glancing at her carpet 
as she spoke. “Do you think Tom will be 
pleased with this, Josephine?” she asked, rather 
anxiously, holding up a woolly dog of a most 
fearful and wonderful construction, which she had 
been making at odd moments for the last week. 
“Tam sure he will, auntie,’’ answered Jose- 
phine, encouragingly; then she got up and hung 
the unique production on the tree. Josephine 
said good-night to her uncle, still buried behind 
his paper, kissed her aunt gratefully, and went up 
to her room. 

When the sound of her footsteps died away 
and her door was heard to close, Mr. Bourn? put 
down his paper and got up from the table. He 
lighted his lantern and went out, as his custom 
was, to take a last look at ‘“‘the critters,’”’ and lock 
up the barn. In a little while his wife heard him 
come back to the shed, then go out again. 
Pretty soon he called to har to open the door. 
She opened it wide, and he marched in without so 
much as a glance at her, his arms laden with 
packages which he carried through the kitchen 
into the sitting-room, and deposited on the table; 
then he went back for a second load. 

“What upon earth,” his wife exclaimed, 
“have you been gettin’, Rufus? What is all 
this?”’ 

““Gimecracks and _ fol-de-rols,’ Uncle Rufus 
exclaimed, with an attempt to be unusually grim, 
but with such evident delight that his wife almost 
thought he had gone out of his mind. 

“Why, Rufus! What are they? 
what you mean.” 

“Of course you can’t see through thick brown 


I don’t see 


paper and pasteboard boxes and _ such like. 
Open ’em and find out. If the children will be so 
silly as to have a tree, somebody’s got to be Santa 
Claus, I s’pose, and fillit up for’em. Come, take 
hold, let’s get the gimcracks on or we won’t get to 
bed to-night.”’ 

Mrs. Bourne, too dazed to say another word, 
began opening boxes and untying parcels, and 
disclosing what seemed to her unaccustomed 
eyes a whole toy store, with a book counter and 
candy counter besides. 

Dolls, picture books, story books, games, a sled 
for each child, rubber boots, an elephant at least 
a foot high, a horse and cart, a warm coat, 
cornucopias running over with candy—everything 
he had heard the children mention, and more too 
—one by one found a place on or under the laden 
tree. 

There was one mysterious box which Uncle 
Rufus singled out when his wife was not looking, 
and carefully tucked away on the floor behind the 
tree. It was a good-sized box, flat and long, and 
it was directed in large letters to ‘‘ Mrs. Rufus 
Bourne, care of Santa Claus.” 

The clock struck the hour of midnight when 
Uncle Rufus, after fastening a hook in the ceiling 
and suspending over the tree a beautiful image of 
the Christ-child, sat down at last, and wiping the 
sweat from his forehead, said,— 

“That’s harder than hoeing corn, but I guess 
Josephine and Edgar will have to give in that 
uncle and aunt can play at Santa Claus as well as 
father and mother. I was intendin’ to keep that 
money I got for the trees for Edgar, seein’s he 
put me up to sellin’ ’em, but maybe they’ll like 
it best this way.” 

Mrs. Bourne, who was standing gazing at the 
tree with admiring eyes, said heartily,— 

“T know they will, and I’m real glad you 
thought of it.”’ 

“Well,” answered her husband with a humor- 
ous twinkle in his eyes, ‘‘I don’t know that I can 
say I thought of it—it came to me when I was 
workin’ over the old cow’s manger.” 

“Tt isn’t strange it should come to you there,’’ 
said his wife softly, ‘for He was born in a 
manger.” 

She put out her hand and laid it on her hus- 
band’s arm in an unspoken, timid caress. He 
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placed his strong brown hand over it, and they 
stood there for a few moments, with misty eyes, 
looking at the beautiful tree, then, smiling in each 
other’s faces as they had not smiled for years, they 
went softly over the stairs with the blessed 
Christmas joy that comes from thinking for 
others illuminating their faces and making glad 
their hearts.—A. H. S. 


An Open Question 


“Christmas is coming, coming,” 
Piped a little bird on a tree; 
“There'll be plenty of crumbs from tables 
around,— 
Will any one think of me?”’ 


“Christmas 1s coming, coming,”’ 
Sang a little girl at play; 

“There'll be dollies, and candy, and toys about;— 
Will any toys come my way?” 


“Christmas is coming, coming,” 
Sighed a ragged boy on the street; 
“There'll be turkeys, and puddings, and pies 
enough,— | 
Shall I have any dinner to eat?” 


“Christmas is coming, coming,” 
Said papa with an anxious frown; 
‘“There’ll be money demanded wherever I go,— 
Shall I find enough money in town?”’ 
—A.H.S. 


The man who has most pity is the best man— 
is the one most disposed to all social virtues, to 
nobleness of every sort.—Lessing 


A Christmas Call 


I went one day to grandma’s house, 
On Christmas in the morning. 

I crept up stairs still as a mouse, 
On Christmas in the morning. 

I hung her present on the door, 

And, peeping in, upon the floor 

I spied a dozen toys or more, 
On Christmas in the morning. 


I scampered home with breathless haste, 
On Christmas in the morning. 
My breakfast I could scarcely taste, 
On Christmas in the morning. 
I said, “Those toys are all for me, 
Perhaps I’ll find them on the tree; 
At any rate I’ll wait and see, 
On Christmas in the morning.” 
—A.H.S. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of November the League re- 
ceived 2,724 cats, 897 dogs, 132 horses, and 7 
smaller animals. We placed 68 dogs and 109 cats 
in good homes. 


Happy Christmas To All 


The members and friends of the Animal Rescue 
League will be glad to hear that we, who are 
actively engaged in the work, try to do what we 
can to make the holiday season happy for our 
four-footed friends, within our doors and without. 

Every year we remember the horses of the poor 
man, and on Christmas go to the stables where 
single stalls are hired by men whose daily living 
depends upon his horse. We find in these 
stables cats kept by stable owners to catch the 
rats and mice that infest stables. Oftentimes 
these cats are hungry, in spite of the rats, for 
rats are wonderfully intelligent little animals, 
and catching one is a difficult bit of work. So 
we send along with the feed for horses, cans of 
salmon for the stable cats and see that it is given 
to them, hoping that our consideration for their 
comfort will have its influence on the men. 
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A STABLE WHERE WE SENT CHRISTMAS CHEER 


Why not give Christmas dinners to horses, 
dogs and cats—these animals we are using for 
our convenience? Is this any more sentimental 
than to give a Christmas dinner to criminals in 
state prisons and reformatories? I assure you 
they enjoy it as much, and are just as grateful— 
perhaps more so! 

We put out extra food for the birds.in our 
country Branches. Suet is tied up in evergreen 
trees and, if there is snow on the ground, places 
are swept in the snow in our woods and fields 
where pheasants will come—if the pot-hunters 
have left any alive. 

I wonder if it would seem out of place to tell 
another thing that was done at the Animal 
Rescue League Headquarters at 51 Carver 
Street, last year, and will be repeated this year. 
It made me so happy I want to tell others of it. 

Last Christmas my excellent staff of workers 
in the offices came to a unanimous decision to give 
no presents where they were not needed, but to 
“pool” the money and send Christmas baskets 
to less fortunate members of the League, to 
women who had become known to the League by 
the volunteer help they had given in picking up 
sick, starving cats and kittens and bringing 
them to the League; though they themselves 
were often feeble and in need of help. 

A list of names was easily made out and they 
called me in to the shipping-room (from where 
orders for my little stories are filled and sent out) 
and displayed, with a satisfaction in which I 
certainly participated, a goodly row of most 
attractive baskets, ready for our ambulances. 

These baskets contained fruit, jellies, fancy 
crackers, confections, and were appropriately 
and tastefully decorated. They were going to 


the middle aged, the old people and the sick— 
not to children (for everyone remembers them)— 
but to those who are not remembered, whose 
names are not on any charity list. 

After Christmas we received beautiful letters 
showing how these baskets and the thought that 
prompted them were appreciated. 

The public would be surprised to know how 
many sad cases of men and women needing a 
helping hand, yet too sensitive and proud to 
make their wants known, come to us through the 
animals we rescue. 

“Thoughtful Kindness”’ for man and beast— 
this is the great need of the world and this is the 
spirit we try to cultivate at the Animal Rescue 
League.—A. H. S. 


Horses Obtained Last Month 


Bay Gelding, 15 years old, in fair condition but 
very lame from a spavin on the right hind leg. 
This horse was found in a grocer’s wagon in 
Gloucester. Nothing paid for him but he was 
put to death. 

Grey Gelding, 14 years old, badly hurt by 
being kicked by another horse while in a pasture 
in Brookline. Owned by a cab driver. Paid 
$10.00, the condition being too serious for cure. 

Bay Gelding, 18 years old, thin, badly sprung 
at the knees on both front legs. This pony they 
said was at one time used in playing polo. We 
found him being driven in an old buggy in Hop- 
kinton. 

Bay Gelding, 14 years old, very thin, and 
lame from a ringbone on the left fore leg. Brown 
Gelding, 22 years old, badly cared for, both 
hind legs very much enlarged. Bay horse, 12 
years old, half starved, broken winded, and 
broken down. These three horses were being 
used by a contractor. We paid $25.00 for the 
three. 

Grey horse, 24 years old, was thin, had 
dropped pastern joints, dock tail. Old family 
horse found in a sale stable, sent in from Natick 
to be sold. Paid $7.00. 

Brown Gelding, 17 years old, tired out, thin, 
blind in one eye, lame from a large spavin on left 
hind leg. This horse had the appearance of 
having had a good home in a private family at 
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some previous time. He was being used for hire 
from a livery stable in Lynn when found by us. 
We paid $7.00. 

Chestnut Gelding, 17 years old, suffering from 
a fractured pelvis bone. This horse had been 
used to let for horseback riding. He was in a 
pasture in Lynnfield when found by us. 

Bay Gelding, 22 years old, was thin and 
lame in the left hind leg from an injury to the 
stiple joint. Contractor in Dedham owned this 
horse. We paid $5.00 for him. 


There are some people who shut their ears and 
eyes when any mention is made of cruelty. They 
say there is no cruelty to animals. Perhaps they 
do not think that this lower order of creation has 
any feelings, but that is because they do not take 
the pains to study intoit. Just the other day our 
excellent woman agent, Miss Sheldon, when 
searching for a stray cat that had been reported 
to us, heard a faint mew, and following it up, 
found five little kittens buried at the bottom of a 
garbage can. One of the kittens was dead, and 
the other four were just alive, and were crying 
bitterly, not for fun, I can assure you, but because 
they were suffering. What cruel and heartless 
person could have done this deed! It shows the 
great need of humane education for grown-up 
people as well as for the children. This is what I 
am constantly arguing for. Needless to say the 
kittens were at once brought to our headquarters 
and cared for. Although we do not keep many 
of these little creatures to pass on into homes to 
be again subject to further suffering we take care 
of them when we get them, and give them at 
least a few hours or a day of happiness and com- 
fort before putting them to their final rest. 


A small boy telephoned one day that when he 
was riding past a park on his bicycle he saw a 
wounded dog, who was suffering very much. He 
could not bring the dog here himself, but he did 
stay with it until our ambulance arrived. The 
call came from Hyde Park. 


The Fair was very attractive and successful. 
It is too early to give results. In the January 
paper there will be a full account of it. 


A nurse in one of the hospitals telephoned to 
the League that a woman was there under ob- 
servation who said her cat had been left in the 
room she was taken from. It had been there for 
more than a week with no one to care for it. 
This nurse very kindly offered to go with one of 
our agents with the key of the house to get this 
cat. However, when they went the cat was not 
to be found. Some one must have managed to 
let the cat out. A woman in this same house 
promised our agent she would be on the lookout 
for the lost cat and that she would notify us 
when it might be seen about the premises so we 
could go and get it. We are often called upon 
to go into rooms where people have been sick 
and are obliged to go to a hospital, or in some 
cases, where they have died and left pet animals 
uncared for. 


BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 
Industrial School, North Bennett Street. 55 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 


Cambridge 2% .\.\..230 ee res 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue... 95 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 

ampton Streetss, ao see a a ee 92 
.East Boston, 341 Meridian Street....... 91 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 

Streets. 22) 491 
Pine-Ridgé, Dedham: =. 2. 7472) eee 22 
Medfield: 2... 200509 See ee 27 
Chelsea, 36-4th Street....... 252 

1,182 


ee 


One of our members told us of a stray and 
starved cat that was around the Art Museum. 
We sent Miss Sheldon to look into the matter and 
she finally rescued the cat and brought it to the 
League. After we get it in good condition we 
are in hopes of finding a home for it. 
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A pair of handsome black kittens were sent 
to us to be placed in a home. Last week they 
were placed in a family at Chestnut Hill. 


Tom and Jerry 


Mrs. Swift of Wellesley Hills, one of our 
faithful members, brought these two three-month- 
old kittens to the League. She had more cats 
at her home than she could properly care for. 
Tom and Jerry are brothers and marked so nearly 
alike that it is impossible to tell them apart. 
They have run and played in the open country 
and caught rodents. In order not to separate 
playmates we placed Tom and Jerry together in a 
country home, where they are enjoying a won- 
derful life. It is a pleasure to see such nice 
kittens as these are and to know that they are 
happy and well cared for. 


Christmas Poem 


Over the roofs of the houses 
I see a star so bright, 
Perhaps it’s the star of Jesus 
That shone that other night. 


Perhaps it has Just grown smaller, 
Perhaps it is far away, 

Perhaps it is just the North star 
That is always there after day. 


But now that it shineth brighter, 
And I see into it deep, 
I know it’s the star of brightness 
That watched over Christ in His sleep. 
—By Virginia Price (11 years old). 


QUESTION BOX 


Question.—What can I do for “Summer 
Sores’? on a Cat? , 

Answer.—Feed lightly during warm months of 
year; mainly fresh vegetables and milk. Vary 
the kind of vegetables as much as possible. Keep 
bowels active with saline purges (Epsom salts). 
Give one-half teaspoonful (half and half mix- 
ture) of sulphur and charcoal, two or three times 
each week. Do not bathe the cat unless ab- 
solutely necessary. If sores then develop use 
Burrows Solution as a wash on them and follow 
with a dry dressing powder. Be sure your cat is 
free of intestinal parasites (worms), especially 
tapeworms. 


Question.—How can I stop my dog from run- 
ning out after automobiles and wagons? 


Answer.—Pups or young dogs are much easier 
to break of this habit than old dogs or one that 
has the habit firmly set in his mind. This is true 
in the training of any dog for any purpose. For 
the dog that runs out after cars and teams, fasten 
a short chain on his collar so the end will be on 
the ground. When he starts to run he will trip on 
the chain, usually convincing him that he is not 
to run at that time. When the dog is allowed a 
lot or field to run and play in, remove the chain 
so the dog will understand. — 
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MR. BANKS, OUR KENNEL MASTER 


The Fate of a Monkey 


I came by express to Boston one day— 

My master had sent me, and then went away, 
And there was I, in a terrible mess, _ 

For no one could get me from the express. 

Me! Poor little Monkey! I nearly went wild, 
I worried and cried like a motherless child, 
Without any food, without any drink, 

What was a poor homeless Monkey to think? 


But one fine day, I was blessed, indeed, 

For the “Animal Rescue”’ came to my need. 

They give me food and the best of care. 

But I was so scared when they took me there, 

That I yelled and screamed when folks came 
near, 

Till I really thought I’d die of fear. 

But this was only at first, you see, 

Before I knew how they cared for me. 


I soon found out they were friends of mine, 
And quieted down, and liked it fine. 

Their Doctor came quite frequently, 

To see how things agreed with me. 

He’d take me out in the nice warm sun, 
And I’d play about—it was lots of fun, 

He dressed me in a nice new coat, 

And fastened it up around my throat. 


It kept me warm, in the Autumn air, 

Now, who could ask for better care? 

And all for a Monkey, a homeless pet— 

I tell you, folks, I’ll never forget 

What the “Animal Rescue” did for me, 

And Ill tell every animal that I see, 

“Tf ever you’re suffering, don’t be blue, 

For the ‘Animal Rescue’ welcomes you.” 
—Mrs. W. A. Young. (Dedicated to ‘‘Jocko.’’) 


Billy Sunday Shoots Deer 


Rev. Billy Sunday recently conducted one of 
his whirlwind evangelistic campaigns at Charles- 
ton, 8. C., and one week he and his party went 
deer hunting. The famous evangelist can see 
nothing incompatible with preaching the gospel 
of divine love for all creatures and hunting inno- 
cent deer. An account of the expedition pub- 
lished by the News and Courier states that Mr. 
Sunday wounded a deer late in the day and that 
the animal was finally killed by another member 
of the party. It appears to be the custom in 
South Carolina for a successful hunter to have 
his face smeared with the blood of his first deer ' 
and Mr. Sunday had this highly edifying rite 
performed for him by Rev. Dr. William Way, one 
of the prominent Episcopal clergymen at Charles- 
ton. 


MRS. W. A. YOUNG AND MISS LOIE 
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LETTERS 


About a ‘*Trained Horse’’ 


Hearing of an objectionable feature at one of 
the recent fairs (a forty-foot leap by a trained 
horse), I wrote to the Managers of the Brockton 
Fair to protest against any such sensational act 
there, and I know our readers will be pleased to 
read the reply I received: 

Brockton, Mass., Sept. 25, 1925. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: I am in receipt of your 
letter of September 18th and contents noted. I 
am quite sure that we have nothing at the 
Brockton Fair that any one would object to, in 
fact I am a great lover of animals myself and 
breed horses, cattle, dogs, etc., and I feel very 
much as you do about seeing them abused. 

We who run the Brockton Fair, some two 
hundred in number, better known as “The 
Brockton Fair Family’’, are all interested to have 
a very high-class educational show and we have 
some of the best people in our South Shore Dis- 
trict connected with our fair. 

Our Superintendent of Schools and also the 
Secretary of the Y. W. C. A. cover the grounds 
very carefully looking for anything of an objec- 
tionable nature and so far for the past two years 
-we have had no event of this kind nor any con- 
cessionaire’s places that we have had to speak to. 
Also our Board of Health Dept. follow all the 
eating places and insist on everything being right 
up to standard. Very sincerely yours, Fred F. 
Field, President, Brockton Agricultural Society. 


November 14, 1925. 

I am looking over all the short clippings and 
stories I have been saving for years, and pasting 
them in my scrap books. Just tonight I have 
found one of your stories, “Our Tramp,” written 
for the Youth’s Companion in 1900. I always 
think each story I read of yours is the best one 
yet, but really I do think “‘Our Tramp”’ exceeds 
them all. And now I am going to tell you of 
something that happened near here early last 
summer. On a side street quite near my home, 
lives (or she did live there last summer) an aged 


woman. Her little grandson, seven years old 
lived with her. She had a kitten she wanted to 
get rid of, and she compelled this little fellow to 
take the cat over to the avenue and climb a tree 
with it and then throw it down on the pavement. 
If this did not kill it (she gave him a hammer or a 
hatchet—I have forgotten which) she told him to 
pound it to death. The little boy had to beat it 
to death. He had a little boy friend also seven 
years old go with him. The little friend lived 
right near me, on my street. I knew this little 
fellow, because I know all the children here and 
we are all great friends. It was this little friend 
who told me all about this cruel affair. He said 
the little boy felt very bad because he had to do 
it but he was afraid of his grandmother. I did 
not know of it ’till several days after it happened, 
but I got the name of the little boy, and his 
grandmother’s address, but never reported the 
matter as I learned my little friend would likely 
get a hard whipping if his parents knew he had 
told me. 


Boston, Mass., October 6, 1925. 

Replying to your postal inquiry in regard to the 
black cat we obtained at the Rescue League about 
the middle of last June, we are glad to write you 
that he is very satisfactory and unless looks are 
very deceiving, he is also very contented now. 
For the first month or so he was very timid and 
nervous, Jumping at every footstep and running 
to hide. In fact, for several weeks no one here 
even saw him, hiding under the bins all day and 
coming out only at night to eat the food left for 
him. He is now very much improved in every 
way and is even playful at times. He is also 
a good ratter, as we have seen no signs of either 
mice or rats since shortly after his arrival.—A. M. 
D. Company. | 


Taunton, Mass., Oct. 2, 1925. 

In the early spring of 1912 I took a dog from 
The Animal Rescue League. I was told that he 
was not a stray dog but being boarded until a 
home could be found for him. He was a beauti- 
ful black, silky, curly dog, with Newfoundland 
blood in him, the kennel keeper told me. He had 
the name of Ranger which he always kept. The 
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keeper told me he was then 11 months old. So 
when we put him to sleep on Thursday he was 
nearing the age of fifteen. For some time he 
had had a growth and a heart trouble. We 
called different veterinaries, went to see the doc- 
tor at the League and interviewed the doctors at 
the Angel Memorial Hospital. They all said he 
was not in pain from his growth but in turn his 
breathing might become labored. My husband 
is an M.D. and has watched him carefully, giving 
him digitalis for his heart for about two years, 
always hidden in a chocolate mint. When he 
had his heart attacks he was always taken up and 
down stairs in the elevator, and always lifted in 
the auto when it suited his fancy to spend his 
mornings driving with the doctor. He had de- 
voted friends whom he visited as long as he was 
able and where he always found well filled bowls 
of fresh water. He was wonderfully intelligent 
and a true aristocrat at heart. I never had to 
punish him. He had gone down very fast during 
the past two weeks and on Thursday I telephoned 
to Boston to the hospital to see if chloroform 
would be the best thing for us to use. Dr. 
Dauphin wanted our gardener to help him but I 
could not let anyone outside have any thing to 
do with it so the doctor made a cone and adminis- 
tered it while I held his head in my hand and 
patted him. He barked twice as he was losing 
consciousness and went to sleep. He was buried 
in a nice new box on a clean soft bed and in the 
garden where he had staid with me so much 
among the flowers. We promised you that we 
would take good care of him and we have done 
our best. Do you think you could find another 
as good? He was handsome, gentle, yet a fine 
watch dog and guarded the place and me most 
carefully. I suppose there is now and then some 
one who wants to find a home for a good young 
dog. If you do know of any I would greatly 
appreciate hearing from you.—WM. C. D. 


Vanishing Elephants 


As the result of the elephants in the French 
colonies in Africa being rapidly exterminated by 
big-game “sportsmen,” licenses will be necessary 
in future, and each hunter will only be allowed to 
kill a certain number of animals.—Daily Herald. 


Boston, Mass., 1925. 

The enclosed package is from my dear cat 
boys. Ginger, fourteen years old, Snookie, 
thirteen, and Pinky, nine. They have been very 
much interested in my sewing. I would talk to 
them telling them I was making something for 
the poor little kitties that had no home and no 
one to love them. I asked them if they would 
like Missy to make something for them, so Mrs. 
Smith would get more money to help her carry on 
her work. Each one answered “meow” which I 
knew meant yes. They are very very wise and 
understand everything I say to them. Wishing 
you every success for the coming Fair.—L. W. 


All animals are His. Hecreated them. They 
are not ours. They are only lent to us in trust, 
and it zs my business to interfere, as it is every- 
body’s business to interfere when they are ill- 
treated and misused.’’—Victoria Cross. The 
Beating Heart, 1924. 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. 


H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 


HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 


Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 179 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 


FOR ANIMALS 


Kennels with Runs 
Dr. W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass., Tel. Medfield, 77-2 


Branch of Animal Rescue League 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


They sit up and take notice when fed on 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


_IT_IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Condition always good when 
fed on this bread. 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $15 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 


Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER’ Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 9250 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 


Give Your Doé a Real 
Christmas Feast! 


Make his Christmas happy with a 
special dinner of SPRATT’S. That 
will tickle his dog palate far more 
than all the dainty morsels you 
could give him from your own 
table. And for the New Year, 
resolve to keep him strong and 
healthy by feeding him SPRATT’S 
regularly. Your grocer or pet-shop 
can supply you. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
Newark ’ New Jersey 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets at ge 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 


you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 
For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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‘The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


‘ * iy Incorporated March 13, 1899 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1924 
We received and eared for: 


Cats. 0S oe Ca ee cede aan Cy ces ge 
Dogs ees ON, Pe he 
Horses © 2) 72 0 Ps ee 802 
Birds 00h Pee a eee 478 
Miscellaneous small animals . . . . 41 
66,905 

Number of horses given vacations . . . 40 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 69,709 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 26 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian : 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


SSO. 45 1) Ge EME ah iar ih MMMM UMS Ud Cd ny ENE Soa Yoh 
Nortu Enp, Inpusrr1aL SCHOOL. . |. wtt« SW . 39 NortH BENNET STREET 
EO LMCRALS NT) io a/5) 9! \sSira! os Beamtae: gf sh eons wr en tee a te 2d OOINGR Tee A Rte ren tote ee 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE . . .. javrvgees 6 UW eed OF VEOO Raa te Bes 
RSS 6 OC Se am . . . . PINE RIDGE HOME oF REsT FOR HORSES 
MEDFIELD mofoe ya! ae Tt adept 2 (ce ee AP TD PT OANGHLT. LOMB MNO 71 kken Ee 
EAst Boston a Tae anes eM MN ee Aero Cr RONG Shipton ieey gooe 
WHStMeW NM mii 8 Si SO eRe eB DC te aN err eT eee 
CBRL BRAM CORE Gl), Se se ae dda: Ub Pe Oy Sep nal ety amt iaes 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


